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citiitions, and a general index. These will 
aid very much the inquiring and poetry- 
loving student and will lead him. on to a 
keener appreciation of the poems. It is 
unnecessary to say anything concerning 
the main part of the text. Since it is 
practically the same as the earlier edi- 
tion, its continued use for years past is 
a well-deserved sanction of its genuine 
worth. R. B. holt. 

Kinder- und II a u s m ii r c h e n 
der Briider Grimm. Selected 
mid edited with an introduction, 
notes and a vocabulary by B. J. V o s, 
Associate Professor of German in the 
Johns Hopkins University. American 
Book Company. New York, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, (1903), 

As frontispiece the book has a re- 
production of the statue erected in 
honor of the Grimm Brothers at 
Hanau in 1896. The Introduction 
contains biographical sketches of 
the two brothers and two chapters 
on the M a r c h e n, treating its 
literary aspects and its scientific as- 
pects. In comparing Jacob and 
AVilhelm Grimm, the editor says: 
"As a pathfinder in the field " of 
Teutonic antiquity and philology 
Jacob stood without a compeer in 
universality of knowledge, acxnnen, 
originality and power of combina- 
tion. Wilhelm on the other hand was 
Jacob's superior as editor of texts, 
possessing greater skill of presentji- 
tion and more patience in the investi- 
gation of detailed critical problems.'* 
Professor Vos has devoted much time 
to the study of the M ii r c h e n, as 
evidenced by his paper on "Stylistic 
Survivals in Grimm's Kinder- und 
H a u s m ii r c h e n, which was pre- 
sented before the Modern Language 
Association of America in 1902 (see 
Publications of !N[od. Lang. Assoc, 
vol. XVIII, p. VJ): Some of this 
paper has evidently been used in 
preparing this Introduction. The 
editor draws attention to the fact 
that scientific considerations were 
not uppermost in the minds of the 
Grimms in their collection and 
publication of the M ii r c h e n, but 
that the book is primarily a literary 
production. 

In the chapter on the scientific 
aspects of the subject, Professor 
Vos states and discusses the three 
principal theories which would ex- 
plain the correspondence in the great 
majority of folk-tales that "are not 
peculiaT to any one people but are 
the possession of many peoples, 
frequently living apart and not un- 



commonly belonging to different 
races*'. (1) The Grimms believed 
that the traditions of the folk-tales 
were a common heritage of the Indo- 
Kuropean race, transmitted from 
primitive times, and held that the 
similarities \vere due to the same 
cause as resemblaces among cognate 
languages. The editor presents the 
three following objections to this 
theory': (a) that there is no evidence 
of the antiquity of the tales; (b) 
that the theory does not account for 
correspondences with tales among 
non-Indo-European peoples; (c) that 
the resemblances are in many cases 
too detailed to make an explanantion 
on the score of common heritage 
seem plausible. This theory has now 
been generally abandoned by 
scholars. (2) The second theorj% 
that of E. B. Tylor and Andrew 
Lang, explains the similarities in 
folk-tales as the result of the pre- 
valence in all parts of the world, at 
one time or another, of similar 
mental traditions and ideas. (3) A 
German scholar, Benfey, is the best 
exponent of the third theory, the one 
most commonly accepted, according 
to \vhic.h folk-tales are Buddhistic in 
origin and by various channels made 
their way to Europe. 

TheNotes, which are at the bottom 
of the page, show care and skill in 
preparation, and they are not too 
copious for the class of students 
that are likely to use the book. The 
Vocabulary seems to be complete: I 
have found no words missing. I have 
noted two misprints: page 16, last 
line, for "on" read in; page 24, last 
line, for "fathers" read father's. 

Goethe's Egmont^ Edited 
with introduction and notes by 
Ivobert iWaller Deering, 
Ph. D., Professor of Germanic 
Languages in Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. New York. Henry Holt & 
Co., 1903. 

The Introduction is divided into 
seven chapters which treat in an 
attractive and scholarly manner the 
following topics: The composition of 
the play, the historical background, 
Goethe's use of the history, the char- 
acters, the dramatic structure of 
the play, style and tone of the play, 
and criticism of the play. The first 
chapter clearly points out, by w^ay 
of introduction, that Goethe was at- 
tracted to the career of the historical 
Egmont because he saw in him the 
embodiment of a character and of 
views similar to his own, and that. 
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besides, Goethe ^vas impressed by 
the psychological possibilities in the 
conflict between Egmont, the ad- 
vocate of liberal g-overnment and of 
personal freedom, and Alba, the 
embodiment of despotic tyranny. 
The third chapter discusses Goethe*s 
nse of this history, showing* how he 
followed the well known principles 
laid down by Lessing and freely 
adapted his historical material to his 
own plans, lirst, by condensing and 
simply fying it to secure dramatic 
imity,*^ clearness, and rapid move- 
ment, and secondly, b^' changing the 
historical figure into a nature more 
like his own. Professor Deering*s 
treatment of the characters shows 
appreciation and sympathetic under- 
standing. The dramatic structure is 
handled with lucidity. Space will not 
permit mention of all the admirable 
features of the introduction, but 
quotations from the closing para- 
graph will not be out of place: 
"While E g m o n t, therefore, may 
not be tragic in the orthodox sense 
of the word as used by Schiller, 
Lessing, and Freytag, yet as Schiller 
admits, it moves as tragedy should. 
— which shows that Goethe con- 
sidered the ordinary canons of 
tragedy too narrow and thought it 
possible to write a drama that is in 
the highest sense tragic without 
conflict and guilt of the usual type. 
It is not to be condemned because 
the critic may not understand it or 
may not be able to measure it with 
his*^ ordinary rule and compass. . . . 
E g m o n t ^ is like all his later 
dramas — they were not intended 
to be popular, they were not written 
for the masses, they are denied the 
highest stage effects, but they are 
soul-pictures of tremendous power." 

There are sixty-two pages of notes 
to the one hundred and twelve pages 
of text^ — a rather generous quantity 
more than in Primer's edition, but 
not so many as in \Vinkler*s edition. 
The notes are interesting though, 
and should add io the student's 
enjoyment and understanding of the 
play! 

The book will rank high. There is 
very little in it to criticise. The 
teacher betrays himself through an 
occasional repetition, as for in- 
stance: "Conflict between the powers 
of light and of darlaiess, so to 
speak'*, page X, and "Struggle be- 
tween the powers of light and dark- 
ness, so to speak", page LTII; "Its 
groat drawback is that it is not 



positive and evident enough for the 
ordinary reader", page LVIII, and 
"Perhaps the greatest fault is the 
fact that Goethe expects too much 
of his readers", pages LXXI and 
LXXII. But such repetitions do no 
harm and often help to impress im- 
portant facts upon the mind. 

Charles Bunde Wilson. 
State University of Iowa. 

DasHabichtsfraulein von 
Rudolph B a u m b a c h. Bv Dr. 
Wilhelm Bernhardt, D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1904. We have to thank the well 
known editor Dr. Bernhardt for a prac- 
tical and accurate edition of Rudolf 
Baumbach's instructive and fascinat- 
ing story 'Das Habichtsfraulein'. This 
romance of the free forest will find a 
welcome place in High School and 
College courses. It will help to intro- 
duce the student to the spirit of the 
Thuringinn Forest, thereby preparing 
him for the study of the poets who 
have drawn so much inspiration from 
the natural forces, legends and history 
of this poetic locality. 

The notes v»'ill be of great help to 
the students. The experienced editor 
has carefully avoided the introduction 
of things which find their proper place 
in the vocnbulnry. The questions in 
German ofl*er good material for the 
use of German in the classroom. How- 
ever, suggestive questions which bring 
out the development of the story more 
completely would have been wel- 
comed. 

In this connection I wish to answer, 
if possible. Dr. Bornhardt's question 
in his courteous review of my edition 
of TArrabbiata (P. ]M., IV, 1). He said: 
,,Zu bedauern ist fcrner, dasz das dem 
Buch angefiigte Worterverzeichnis 
nicht vollstandigl ist und, nach des 
Herausgebers eigener Aussage, auch 
nicht bestimmt war, vollstandig zu 
sein. ,Warura uberhaupt ein Worter- 
verzeichnis?' fragt man sich dabei 
unwillkiirlich." My first reason was 
simply this — I do not deem it neces- 
sary to include in a vocabulary the 
words which the student should know- 
by the time he has reached a text, as 
TArrabbiata'. The second reason is. 
that the student should start as soon 
as possible to ascertain the meaning 
of the words from the context. And 
if the student knows that he can find 
the meaning of the word in the voca- 
bulary, he will be inclined to depend 
upon it, thus retarding his reading 
power. W. W. Florer. 



